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Electric Clipping Machine 


ONLY *39comptete 


The new STEWART Stockman 
Evectric CiippING MACHINE is 
powerful, smooth-running and 
vibrationless—an amazing value. 
A strong. sturdy machine that 
will give years and years of 
satisfactory service. 
Heavy-Duty Motor 

The Stockman is_ equipned 
with a heavy-duty 4% H. p. elec- 
tric motor. Tests made under 
the most exacting conditions re- 
veal an astonishing reserve of 
power in this motor. The belt 
drive insures a constant, smooth 
flow of power. 

It takes only a moment to 
belt the SrocKMAN motor to 
your washing machine, separator, 
churn, pump or any other of the 
appliances of which there are so 
many on the modern farm. 
Use Either as Hanging or 


Pedestal 

The Stockman operates effi- 
ciently from both the hanging 
and pedestal positions. To use 
in the hanging position, simply 
remove it from the pedestal and 
suspend from ceiling by the eve- 
bolts in the motor base. The 
StockMAN is the very latest de- 
velopment in clipping and shear4 
ing machines, made and guaran- 
teed -by the world’s largest mak- 
ers of clipning and shearing ma- 
chinery, It is offered at a re- 
markably low price and carries 
the well known STEWART 
Guarantee. 
For Clipping or Shearing 

The Stockman can be had in a 
Shearing Machine also, $47.50 com- 
plete.* 

Clipping attachments can he had 
for the Shearing Machine or Shearing 
attachments for the Clipping Ma- 
chine. Ask your dealer or Public 
Service Company about the Stockman. 
Send for complete catalog. 


* Imbortant—Above prices are for 110 volt, 50-60 cycle 
A. C. current. For equipment to operate on other 
voltages, write for prices. 


Made. and Guaranteed by 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5524 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


World’s Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing Machines 
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Electric 
Self-Oiling 


Water Systems 


HE day you install a MYERS 











Self-Oiling Electric Water Sys- 
tem you increase the value of your 
property and add to the health and 
comfort of every member of your 
household. You command, at the 
turn of a tap, fresh, clear water for 
kitchen, laundry and bathroom—-for 
stock watering, sprinkling and fire 
protection. 


Expert engineering 

design, highest quality 

materials and careful 

workmanship assure 

MYERS customers the 

utmost in value. There 

is a MYERS~-system exactly suited to your 

needs—for deep or shallow wells—and it can 

be connected, inexpensively, to your power line. 

More than fifty years of experience is back of 

every MYERS Water System. We have an 

established reputation as world’s headquarters 

for pumps for every purpose. 
The MYERS line also includes hand 
and wind-operated water systems, hand 
and power pumps, pumping jacks, 
spray pumps, hay and grain unloading tools, barn 
and garage door hangers. 


See your dealer—or write direct for catalog. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


361 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps for Every Purpose. Hay 
Tools and Door Hangers. 


‘ i EA Makers for over 50 years of MYERS 


> 
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Electrically Driven De Laval Milkers and 
Separators Save Labor and Do Better Work 


ITH the help of the efficient De Laval Milker and 
Separator, man’s great servant, electricity, can do your 
milking and separating better, in less time and with less effort 
on your part, than can any other method. Electrically driven 
De Laval Milkers and Separators are economical and always 
ready for work at the throw of the switch. They are 
thoroughly dependable in every way and combine the well- 
known De Laval operating efficiency and quality with the 
smooth, positive and economical action made possible by 
electricity. 

Any De Laval Separator may be equipped with electric 
motor drive. This attachment is entirely automatic, the separ- 
ator being brought up to speed gradu- 
ally and.easily by means of a simple, 
automatic belt tightener. 


The De Laval Combined Motor 
Base for use with De Laval Milkers 
forms a compact and highly desirable 
outfit. It consists of a base on which 
the Pulso-Pump and motor are 
mounted and a belt tightener which 
acts as a friction clutch pulley. 


Write for complete information to- 
day or ask to have a De Laval repre- 
sentative call at your place. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

61 Beale St. 
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Electricity othe 
a Flourishing Flock 


‘oo weeks of watchful care before the new brood 
steps out into the world. Then good food, plenty of 
fresh water, cleanliness—and another flock of chicks is on 
its way to profit-making. 

The principles of success in raising chickens have not 
changed. But electricity with its automatic incubators, 
brooders, water-pumps, feed-grinders and lights has 
assumed almost the role of the mother hen. 


There is so much less of tedious drudgery and so much 
more of easy efficiency on farms where the worth of elec- 
tricity is known. The choice of good equipment is the 
first step in successful electrification. That is why 
farmers are learning to look for the G-E monogram on 
electric devices. 


Ask Your Power Company 
If your farm is on or near an electric power line, 
ask the power company for a copy of the new 
G-E Farm Book which explains more than 100 
uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Pride and It is an odd state of affairs, but nevertheless 
Prosperity true, that pride in any object engenders a 

deeper interest in it as long as that pride has 
opportunity of being gratified. 

It’s not at all surprising then that the folks around a farm 
which is well equipped electrically should have a far deeper 
interest in the establishment than do those on an unimproved 
farm. How satisfying it is to show our friends the great com- 
forts and conveniences of an electrical household! 

And this pride and resulting interest develop enthusiasm— 
from which comes success. 

It is not taking too much for granted to say that the suc- 
cessful farm of the future will be the electrified one. 


No Hired _ A farmer up in Wisconsin says that since put- 
Man ting electricity to work in doing the chores he 

has been able to dispense with the services of 
his hired man. In this instance the real economy of electric 
service is evident. The pay of the hired man is no mean item 
on the farm and to replace him with electricity costing but a 
fraction as much is a mighty good business move. 

Of course, not all farms can replace their hired men entirely 
by electricity but many can cut down on the amount of hired 
help required by letting electric current do a lot of the more 
irksome and time-consuming tasks. And that’s just what elec- 
tricity power is for. It replaces human labor at but a fraction 
of the cost of the latter and builds for efficiency, and independ- 
ence of hired help. If there were more farmers who had the 
faith of the Wisconsin farmer in making electricity do all 
tasks which it can perform cheaper than hired help, there 
would be one big farm problem nearer to solution—the “hired 
man’ problem. 
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Electricity 
Saves 


A 
Hired 
Man 


By Cuester A. Goss 


On the Meyerhoefer Farm in Southern 
Wisconsin, Electricity is Cutting Labor 


Costs and Making Farming Easier 


By te wor for has gone 
to work for central west 
farmers in real earnest. 
Electric power, heat and 
light are removing the drudg- 
ery and lightening many of 
the tasks that have in the past 
made farm life hard and dis- 
agreeable. Not only does elec- 
tricity lessen the farm labor re- 
quired, but it enables the farmer 
to get better help, ‘for higher 
class men and women gravitate 
to the farm when the drudgery 
of the tasks to be done there is 
lessened. Not only does elec- 
tricity make farming more 


pleasant and en- 
joyable, but it 
Saves money. 
Properly selected, electric equip- 
ment pays for itself and the 
ratio of saving to the invest- 
ment remains pretty much the 
same. 

Individual lighting 
have made electricity for light- 
ing purposes and the use of 
small household appliances 
available to farmers for years. 
It is true that electric power has 
not been accessible to most 
farmers, but the best thought of 
the electrical industry is at work 
solving the problem; high ten- 
sion lines are springing up all 
over the country, and utility 
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companies are thinking in terms 
of kilowatt hour rates that the 
farmer can afford to pay. 


Does Good Work on 
Average Farm 


The Joseph J. Meyerhoefer 
farm, five miles from Geneva 
Lake, Wisconsin, demonstrates 
what electricity can do where 
it is available and utilized. The 
Meyerhoefers are renters on a 
very ordinary farm of 160 acres. 
but they have electrified the 
farm completely, and it is now 
pointed out as a practical dem- 
onstration of the value of elec- 
tricity for farm power as well 
as heat and light. 

It was three years ago that 
the first motor was installed on 
the Meyerhoefer farm. Now 
there are fourteen ranging in 
size from one-sixth to fifteen 
horse power. These motors 
grind the feed, cut the ensilage, 
unload the hay, milk the cows, 
cool the milk, heat water for 
sterilizing the utensils, wash and 
iron the clothes, pump the water 
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Hoisting Hay on the Meyerhoefer Farm with a 5-Horsepower Motor 


and many other services besides 
lighting the farmstead. 

The day I was there, a motor 
was painting the barn with a 
vacuum spray pump. 


What Is Accomplished? 


You wonder what the value 
of all this is. 

Well, for example, they saved 
70 hours per week for one man. 
One less man was actually 
needed on the farm and the iabor 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Meyer- 
hoefer was lessened. Forty- 
eight loads of hay were hoisted 
into the barn at an average cost 
of less than 6 cents per load. 
One hundred and _ thirty-five 
tons of corn were cut with an 
ensilage cutter at a cost of just 
over 15 cents per ton, and there 
were no additional help and 
teams around with their cost of 
feed and the labor of preparing 
it. Mr. Meyerhoefer fills his 
silo any time he wants to and 
when the corn is ready. 

In the dairy barn, twenty 
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cows are milked with an output 
of well over 400 pounds per day. 
According to the University of 
Illinois, it takes 52 hours a year 
longer to milk a cow by hand 
than with a machine. The cost 
of operating the Meyerhoefer 
milker by electricity was less 
than three dollars per month in 
1924, 1925 and the following 
year. After the milking is fin- 
ished the milk is taken to the 
milk house, where it is poured 
over coils, through which ice 
water from the refrigerating 
machine is circulated. Follow- 
ing this cooling, the milk is 
placed in a tank of ice cold 
water, which keeps it at an even 
temperature until time for it to 
be taken to the factory. The 
Borden milk plant pays three 
cents premium for specially se- 
lected milk of low bacterial 
count, and the ice machine 
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makes this kind of milk possible. 
The dairy as well as the house 
is equipped with an electric hot 
water heater which gives an 
abundance of boiling hot water 
for use in cleaning and washing 
milk utensils. 


Appreciated in Household 


It is in the house that the 
value of electricity cannot be 
figured in dollars and cents. To 
the average farm housewife a 
refrigerator of any kind is a 
luxury which she feels she must 
get along without. This is not 
on account of lack of space, but 
rather because ice is hard to get. 
The electric refrigerator is au- 
tomatic and does not require 
ice. The cost of operation is 
less than the cost of ice, when 
the question of‘ labor is con- 
sidered. With the ironer and 
washer, approximately five hours 
per week are saved. The radio, 





Electric Water Heater Mounted Beneath Sink in Kitchen on Meyer- 


hoefer Farm Gives a Constant Supply of Hot Water. 
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toaster, and 
sewing machine are only a few 
of the uses to which electricity 
is put within the Meyerhoefer 


vacuum cleaner, 


home. When the day’s work 
is done, a shower bath in the 
basement, with plenty of warm 
water if needed, puts new vigor 
into tired muscles and saves 
long hours in the laundry over 
soiled bed linen. 


More Eggs 

“We get lots more winter 
eggs since we use the lights,” 
says Mrs Meyerhoefer. Every- 
day last winter the flock of 125 
hens laid 60 eggs or more. An 
electric incubator made _ the 
hatching problem easier until 
this year. 
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Since the fame of the Meyer- 
hoefer farm has become known, 
many visitors come to see how 
electricity is helping them. The 
Southern Wisconsin Electric 
Company, from whom they get 
the power, use it as a demon- 
stration farm. Over 1,000 visit- 
ors came last year. Naturally 
the frequent turning on and off 
of motors to show their use, 
runs the cost of operation up. 
In 1926 the average kilowatt 
hours per month for all pur- 
poses was 1609. December and 
January were the two highest 
months, with more than twice 
as much power consumed as in 
May and July the lowest. 

Two neighboring farms also 
(Continued on page 26) 





Here's the Equipment Room of the Meyerhoefer Dairy Building. 


Water Circulating Pump Is Shown in Lower Left Hand 


orner; 


Refrigerator ‘Compressor and Motor in Right Hand Corner; Water 


Heater Directly Above. 
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Here’s an Experienced 
User Who Says the 


Electric Range Saves Most 
Labor 


By Mrs. EL1zaABETH A. WAGNER 


HE electric range has often been maligned as a servant of 
the farm household, and it 1s only within the past year or so 
that its qualities have been fairly described by the farm 

press. The following article will, therefore, prove interesting in 
that it tells just how the electric range is looked upgn by one who 


has been using it for years. 


To the women whose farm has 
been electrified comes this be- 
wildering question: “Which of 
the larger pieces of electrical 
equipment shall I buy first?” 

Of course, the first thing that 
will come to your mind is the 
laundry equipment—the washing 
machine and the ironing ma- 
chine or mangle. However, 
wonderful and desirable as these 
things may seem, it is equipment 
which is used in the average 
home but once a week. The thing 
which without question should 
be purchased first is the one 
which is used most often and 
which contributes most in 
lightening the labors of the 
woman on the farm. 


Range Most Used 


In the first place the electric 
range is used three times, and 
sometimes more, during the 
day. Just_a turn of the switch 
and there is clean and constant 
heat. There are no more pans 
to scour on the bottom. There 
is no more wood to carry in. 
There are no more ashes to car- 





ry out. It endears itself to the 
housewife who likes to do her 
own baking because it never 
fails her and the results are 
always the same, It eliminates 
worry and constant watching. 
This is particularly true when 
the range is equipped with an 
automatic temperature control. 


Perhaps it is well to say here 
that practically all the well- 
known electric ranges on the 
market are equipped with this 
wonderful feature. An automa- 
tic temperature control will pay 
for itself over and over again 
in food saving, current saving 
and in peace of mind. Imagine 
the satisfaction of being able 
to set the temperature control 
on your range at 350 degrees 
and to know that you will take 
from your oven bread that 
is uniformly and beautifully 
browned. This perfect brown- 
ing has been accomplished with- 
out any watching on your part 
and while you have perhaps 
gone about your other house- 
hold tasks.. Maybe you have 
been able to finish the mending 
which has been staring you in 
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“The 
Worry and Constant 





the face for so long and which 
you simply could not find time 
to do. 


Using Oven to Prepare 
Whole Meal 


The oven should be used very 
often to prepare the whole meal. 
You will soon discover com- 
binations of food which go par- 
ticularly well together. The 
cookbook which comes. with 
your range also has suggestions 
for oven meals. Meats roasted 
electrically shrink very little and 
are therefore more juicy and 
nourishing. Vegetables can be 
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Electric Range Eliminates 
W atching”’ 





prepared in the oven with little 
water and in some cases, with 
no water at all. 

Food experts agree that en- 
tirely too much water is used 
in cooking and that the most 
valuable juices and mineral 
salts are thrown in the kitchen 
sink. The use of little water 
when cooking on the surface 
units of your electric range is 
also advisable. Three things 
are accomplished by the use of 
little water. They are: First, 
the saving in food values, sec- 
ond, the saving in time by get- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Here’s a Northern Farmer 
Who Strongly Endorses 


Electric Heat for Brooding 


3y E. R. MeacHam 


the electric brooder has accomplished on the Pacific Coast. 

And here is the experience of a poultry raiser with these 
brooders in one of the colder states. Evidently the electric brooder 
ts doing all that is claimed for it, and is established as one of the 
necessities for the successful poultryman. 


T N our February issue there appeared an article telling of what 


Mr. William Belda of DeFor- “Yes,” he answered readily. 
est, Wisconsin, began using elec- It kept the chickens comfortable 
tric heat for brooding last year. ll right. It did not warm the 

“We have a 500 chick brood- whole house _ though. Our 
er,” Edmund, brooder house 
his son, told is 10 x 16 
us when we feet, and it 
talked to him is not  insul- 
about it. “But ated. But we 
we do not put got the chick- 
that many in at ens about the 
a time. The middle of 
full number al- April and they 
lowed by the were not too 
agree eng cold outside 
er’s rating o oa 
jhe “wed Pd the hover. 
will usually 
result in 
crowding the 


Progress in 
Brooders. 


chicks. We During the 
put in about last half dozen 
two hundred, years electric 


and used it brooders have 
for two or gone through 
three broods.” ne * "| an extremely 

“Did it keep rapid develop- 
the chicks The Electric Brooder Maintains ment. Those 
warm?’’ [I anEven Temperature With Very on the market 
asked next. Little Attention and Without pow are de- 
That is the Fire Hazard. signed with 
uestion in heating ele- 

e mind of everyone who ments large enough to keep 
has tried to carry baby chicks brooding temperature under 
through our cold northern the hover while the room 
spring. outside may be as cold as 32°. 
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Of course that is not an ideal 
condition. The chicks are prob- 
ably better off with a room tem- 
perature around 60°, so they 
will not suffer extreme changes 
when they go out to eat. 

“Now, if we were to try and 
raise chickens in March,” Mr. 
Belda went on, “I think we 
would put up a stove in one 
corner of the house.” 

“And not use the electric 
brooder ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. We'd keep on 
using it. It has them all beat 
when it comes to taking care of 
it. We should use the stove 
just to warm the house up a 
little. It would not need con- 
stant attention. We would not 
even try to keep it going at 
night. It would take lots less 
work than a regular brooder 
stove.” 

Farmers who have used elec- 
tric brooders seem unanimous 
on this point. They like them 
because they are simple, easy to 
operate and free from fire 
hazard. There are no lamps to 
fill, no wicks to trim, no fires 
to punch, and no ashes to take 
away. They can be plugged in 
as easily as an iron and can be 
moved about readily for clean- 
ing or storing. 

“As the chicks grew older,” 
said Mr. Belda, we raised the 
hover a little now and then by 
adjusting the length of the legs. 
When they began to feather out 
a little, we stopped using it day- 
times and left it on only at 
night.” 


Good Heating 


Well made brooders have a 
heating element large enough to 
provide ample heat whatever the 
weather changes. It is designed 
to distribute the ‘heat evenly 
without any hot spots under the 
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are insulated with some of the 
light insulating boards to keep 
the heat from passing through 
the hover—and so to cut down 
the current necessary to main- 
tain a uniform temperature. 


Automatic Control 


One of the principal advan- 
tages of electric heat for any 
purpose is that automatic con- 
trol of the temp.rature is so 
accurate and so easy. A heat- 
control called a thermostat on 
one of these brooders enables 
you to set it for the temperature 
you want. You can then forget 
it. Day in and day out, so long 
as it is turned on that brooder 
will hold an even heat. If it 
grows colder outside, the cur- 
rent will stay on longer; when 
it warms up, the current will be 
cut off more of the time. 

Some brooders are shipped 
with this thermostat screwed 
down tight to prevent losing the 
screw in the packing. When 
this is done the thermostat can- 
not open to cut off the current 
at the proper temperature. As 
a result, the fluid in the ther- 
mometer may reach the top of 
the tub and burst the bulb. To 
avoid this possibility, start the 
brooder with the thermostat set 
so that it will open as soon as 
the brooder begins to get warm. 
It is then an easy matter to get 
the desired’ temperature by 
further adjustment. 


Use of Brooder 


Any brooder should be started 
three or four days before the 
chicks are put in. That will 
warm the house and the sand or 
chaff on the floor as well as en- 
able you to test out the tempera- 


ture regulation. 
4 


hover. Most brooders nowadays 
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“What is ample heat for a 
chicken?” I asked a friend of 
mine who raises hundreds every 
year. 

“T always ask the chickens 
that,” she answered with a 
twinkle in her eye. “I aim to 
keep them comfortable. You 
can always tell by their actions. 
If they aren’t warm enough, 
they will pile up trying to get 
mearer the heat, and will chirp 
continually. If they are too 
hot, they gasp and sit around 
with their mouths open. If 
they are comfortable, they will 
scatter out under the hover; 
some of them stick their heads 
outside. In the morning if the 
droppings are well distributed 
under the hover, I know they 
have been comfortable through- 
out the night.” 


Proper Temperature 


Though it is impractical to 
attempt any hard and _ fast 
recommendation for brooder 
temperatures, the United States 
Department of Agriculture does 
say that in most cases the tem- 
perature under the hover should 
be from go° to 100° F. when 
the chicks are just put in. In 
small hovers, they say, it can 
be reduced to 85° for the second 
ten days; then lowered to 70° 
or 75° for as long as the chicks 
need heat. 

It should be remembered that 
the top of the brooder is con- 
siderably warmer than the floor 
and that the position of the 
thermometer makes it record 
this higher temperature. There- 
fore, if you want the chicks to 
live in a temperature of 90°, it 
may be necessary to adjust your 
thermostat so that it opens when 
the thermometer shows 100° or 
more. This difference will vary 
with outside conditions. 











The hen adapts her method of 
brooding to changing tempera- 
tures, to wet weather, and to the 
size of the chicks. The oper- 
ator of an artificial brooder can 
do no better than follow her ex- 
ample. No fixed temperature 
will do; the comfort of the 
chickens is the best guide. 


Brooder House Should Be 
Warm 


The brooder house itself has 
a large share of responsibility 
for that comfort. It should be 
light and warm. It may be 
stationary or it may be portable, 
but it should not be very large 
in either case. Few people try 
to raise more than 500 chicks 
together. A 10 x 12 house will 
care for that number comforta- 
bly. If it is made with a shed 
roof, its ceiling may be seven 
feet from the floor in front, and 
only four and a half feet in back 
without making it unduly diffi- 
cult to care for. It should have 
plently of windows on the south 
side, both for light and for such 
warmth as the spring sun gives. 
As soon as it warms up outside, 
these windows should be opened 
wide in the middle of the day 
to give the chicks direct sun- 
light. 


Keep Walls and Floors 
Tight 


Making it warm is the biggest 
job. Of course it goes without 
saying that the walls and floors 
should be tight to keep the heat 
in. A double floor with heavy 
building paper between will keep 
out some of the dampness and 
cold. And a good tight lining 
of some thick insulating wall 
board applied to every inch of 
walls and ceiling will do won- 
ders for an old house. 
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“Us Old Time Farmers 
Must Reform” 


By C L. Woop 
R. R. No. 2, Madera, Calif. 


proud of it. I come from 
a long line of farmers too. 
There was a time, however, 
when I was not so proud of this 
fact. But let me tell you the 
story. 
In my younger days I was 
able with the 
help of Dobin 


] io a farmer and I am 


had then was the college fund 
for my boy. I had long since 
determined that that fund should 
never be touched by me even if 
the Dobin, the ranch and myself 
perished in our struggle for 
existence. I decided to carry 
on as best I could, but my boy 
must never 
know the 





and the plow 
to wrestle a 
fair living 
from the soil. 
I even saved 
enough in 
those days to 
set aside a 
college fund ods. 
for my boy, a 





“Dad, you are all right, the 
old farm is all right too, 
but your farming methods 
are all wrong. You haven't 
any machinery to farm 
with. You are trying to 
compete with 1922 condi- 
tions and use 1892 meth- 
It can’t be done.” 


hardships of 
farming. 
Time passed 
and my _ son 
was ready for 
college. Then 
I found to 
my disap- 
pointment and 
dismay _ that 








privilege never 
granted me. 
But ere my boy was of col- 
lege age times began to change 
for the farmer and for the 
world in general. The hurry up 
age was upon us and most of 
us old time farmers didn’t have 
the slightest conception of how 
to meet this new state of affairs. 
Land, living and labor costs be- 
gan a steady climb upward but 
prices for my produce didn’t 
follow at an equal pace. Al- 
though I worked Dobin over- 
time my net farm earnings were 
gradually growing less and less. 
The old farm produced just as 
much as in the past, yes even 
more, but the production costs 
were much higher now. Ob- 
viously something must be done, 
but what? 
The only surplus money I 


he was set on 

an agricultural 
course at the 
University Farm, Davis, 
California. I had hoped that he 
would choose a profession in 
which rewards were more cer- 
tain and I had often urged him 
in late years in this direction. 
Well, to make a long story 
short, he went to Davis. 

By the time he had finished 
his course there and returned 
home, a full fledged agricultural 
engineer, the old farm was in a 
last stage of dilapidation and 
Dobin and I were on our last 
pegs, if you know what that 
means, 


engineering 


Returns to Farm 
The first question I asked my 
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boy was where he was going 
to apply for a position. “Dad,” 
he said, “I am applying to you 
for a position.” I nearly had 
heart failure, but I listened. 
How could I pay him an en- 
gineer’s salary. I wasn’t even 
sure I could keep the farm? | 
heard him saying, “Dad, you 
are all right, the old farm is 
all right too, but your farming 
methods are all wrong. Why 
Dad, you haven’t any machinery 
to farm with.. You are trying 
to compete with 1922 conditions 
and use 1892 equipment. It 
can’t be done. Dobin has his 
virtues, but what we need here 
is modern machinery, modern 
farming methods, electricity. I 
want a share in this farm, and 
I guarantee that in five years 
from today you will again be 
proud of this farm and proud 
of the fact that you are a 
farmer.” 

Well, I was skeptical, but the 
old piace was about gone any- 
how, and an only son usually 
has his own way. And besides 
Dobin and I needed a rest. We 
borrowed some more money to 
buy new machinery with and to 
put in all that new electric wir- 
ing. My, what a mortgage that 
old place had on it then. I 
thought only a Hercules would 
pull her through. 


Power Does the Work 


But, believe me or not, that 
boy of mine was right. I, or 
rather we, still own the farm. 
Today, as I sat on my front 
porch reading detective stories, 
which by the way I have always 
had a weakness for but precious 
little time to indulge in until re- 
cently, a tractor rolled by pull- 
ing my plows, doing the work 
of several horses but only one 
man rode it and it eats only as 


it works. Out in my pump 
house a 20-horse power electric 
motor hummed and hummed as 
it drove a deep well pump which 
filled an 8-inch discharge pipe 
with water. As evening fell 
strange bright lights flashed on 
in my house and my wife sang 
in a carefree voice as she pre- 
pared supper over her new elec- 
tric range. 

The telephone bell rang call- 
ing me to listen to a friend’s 
voice miles away and as we sat 
down to our meal my boy tuned 
in the radio on Denver, Colo. 
Is this all a wonderful dream? 
Can all these farm labor saving 
devices and conveniences be 
real? Of course they are, they 
make modern farming possible 
and enjoyable and _ profitable. 
After supper we motored to the 
village and saw a wild west 
show, a thing never heard of 
during the days of Dobin and 
the plow. 

I might add that old Dobin is 
entirely satisfied with this new 
state of affairs since he has 
plenty of oats and an abundance 
of time to eat them in. He 
doesn’t seem to mind the elec- 
tric motor hums or the bright 
lights in the barn. 

INDEXED 


Farm Water Requirements 


The capacity of a farm water sys- 
tem must be determined according 
to the needs for water on that 
farm. As a guide in making this 
estimate twenty-five gallons should 
be allowed daily for each member 
of the household. Each horse 
should be allowed ten gallons daily, 
each cow twelve gallons, more for 
high producers, and hogs and sheep 
two gallons. A_ half-inch hose 
nozzle admits the flow of 200 gal- 
lons an hour and a three-fourth- 
inch nozzle nearly 300 gallons. 
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Electricity Is the 
Safest Form of Power 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


When Wiring is Properly 


LECTRICIT-Y is the 
EK safest and most efficient 

power agent known to 
man today if the electric cir- 
cuits over which it is conducted 
are made of approved materials 
correctly put together and if 
these circuits are adequate for 
the load carried. However, it 
has been the common experience 
of the rural electric men to find 
anything except safe and ade- 
quate wiring on the average 
electrified farm of America. 
And because of the few acci- 
dents, which have occured even 
with this poor wiring prevalent, 
it has been found hard to prove 
the danger of such wiring to the 
average man. This poor wiring 
practice in rural communities 
not only lowers the efficiency of 
this wonderful power agent but 
it may actually create an. un- 
necessary fire and _ accident 
hazard on the farm. 

The importance of good elec- 
tric wiring cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It is the highway over 
which the vehicle electricity 








Done 


By T. A. Woop. 


travels in doing the work upon 
the farm. We would not think 
of leaving, let alone creating, a 
washout on the main automobile 
highway through our state. It 
would be too great a life hazard. 
And yet many farm electric cir- 
cuits contain wires which are 
too small for the load carried, or 
the circuit fuses may be shunted, 
or live wires may be bare or 
there may be current leaks to 
ground. Any one of these and 
many more are potential “wash- 
outs” in the electrical highway. 
They are unnecessary hazards 
which can and should be avoided 
at but small cost. 


Causes of Poor Wiring 


Poor farmstead wiring can 
generally be traced to one of 
two causes, namely, limited 
capital for wiring purposes, or 
a general lack of knowledge of 
what constitutes good, safe, ade- 
quate farm wiring materials and 
farm wiring practices. When 
the importance—we might add 
the necessity—of good wiring is 








“The importance of good -electric wiring 
cannot be over-estimated. 
over which the vehicle electricity través in 
doing the work upon the farm.” 





It isthe highway 
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explained to the average farm 
owner the additional capital 
necessary to purchase good wir- 
ing is usually found somewhere. 
Interest on this investment 
comes back in better and more 
efficient and economic operation 
of the circuits and a longer 
farm wiring useful life. 

The common building prac- 
tice in the past has been to al- 
low about one per cent of the 
finished building cost for the 
electric wiring costs. Experi- 
ence has proven this percentage 
to be too small.» It does not al- 


















low large enough circuit wires, 
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the use of approved materials, 
or the installation of adequate 
outlets for an efficient use of 
the power. Not only must there 
be adequate outlets but they 
must be installed in a safe and 
convenient position, and the 
controls must be so located as 
to expedite the work. To in- 
sure this result wiring costs 
should approximate 2% per cent 
of the finished building costs. 


Wiring Has Long Life 


When properlv installed and 
maintained electric wiring has a 
long life. It will last as long 





Here's a Bit of Neat Farm Wiring—of the “Knob and Tube” type 
(on Ceiling). 
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as the average building unless 
it is subjected to unusual or ex- 
treme wiring conditions. The 
writer has personally worked 
with farm circuits which were 
installed in 1908 and they were 
found in fair condition. It is 
interesting to note that these 
were open knob and tube cir- 
cuit: 

The wiring job which costs 
the most is not necessarily the 
best under all conditions. In a 
like manner one particular type 
of wiring cannot be recom- 
mended over all others, that is 
“rigid conduit” wiring over 
“knob and tube” wiring, etc. 
The climatic conditions and 
other special local features must 
be considered. However, re- 
gardless of the type of wiring 
installed, it should be the best 
that that amount of money can 
buy and the circuits should be 
routed about the farm so as to 
give economical and safe elec- 
trical service wherever desired. 

Wiring Requires Skill 

Electric wiring is a highly 
specialized trade and requires 
considerable skill and experience 
in its correct installation. It 
should not be attempted by the 
layman. This fact need not 
prevent anyone from contract- 
ing for and receiving a highly 
satisfactory farm wiring job. 
There are several ways by 
which those unfamiliar with 
wiring practices can be assured 
of this result. Chief among 
these are: 


1. Hire a competent, financi- 
ally responsible, electrical con- 
tractor with a good local repu- 
lation to do the wiring under 
contract, 

2. See that only approved ma- 
ferials are used in the wiring. 
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Approved materials are those 
which bear the Underwriters 
Laboratories’ Label or appear 
in their published Lists. 

3. Be sure that the wiring 
meets the standards set up by 
the National Electrical Safety 
Code and The National Elec- 
trical Code as well as the local 
state and power company regu- 
lations. 

4. Get the connection ap- 
proval of the power company 
before the contractor is paid in 
fuil, or have the wiring in- 
spected by some authorized local 
imsurance inspector. 

5. Repair and maintain the 
wiring after itis put into service 
at regular intervals and with 
thoroughness. 

Farmstead Wiring for Elec- 
tric Light and Power has been 
made the subject of a bulletin 
published by the National Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture at 1120 
Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. 
It covers this important problem 
in a simple -yet gomplete manner 
using no technical language and 
should be very valuable on the 
electrified farm, or on the farms 
of those who contemplate elec- 
trification. The writer hopes to 
be able to take up each impor- 
tant section of this bulletin in 
detail in future issues of ELEc- 
TRICITY ON THE Farm. Correct 
electric wiring cannot be over- 
estimated. 


@en® 2 


More Power on Farms 


According to the University of 
California’s experimental _ station, 
nine hundred creameries, represent- 
ing ninety-two per cent of the dairy 
manufacturing plants in the Sunset 
State, use electrical energy for 
power. The total horsepower in 
these plants exceeds 73,8000. 
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Motor Runs 
It will Go Fast or Slow 
as the Job Demands. 


This 
lessly. 


Little 


HIS is the month of 
howling winds that 
twitch at the washing on 


the line and whip our skirts 
about us as we hurry out to 
the hen house. It is always 
either lion or lamb in Wisconsin 
where we live. 

It came in very gently last 
year. I remember well enough 
because our club met at my 
house around the first and all 
of us were suddenly panicky 
about our spring sewing. 

“The twins are grumbling 
around that they haven’t a thing 
that’s fit to wear,” said our 
president as we settled back 
after the program. 


Sewing Still Undone 


“And Norah is complaining 
that her woolen dresses are too 
warm for school,” said my 
neighbor down the road. 

“And I haven’t made up the 
sheeting I got at the white sales 
in January, nor my new curtains 
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Putting 
a 
Motor 
on 
The 
Spring 
Sewing 


By V. B. MEACHAM 


for the living room,” mourned 
another. 


Then they all sat still a 
minute, and I almost stopped 
passing the sandwiches, while 


we were all sorry for ourselves 
in that complacent way women 
have, without really meaning it a 
bit. We enjoyed the prospect. 
but we were just a little bit tired 
in our backs and legs already 
at the thought of the miles of 
hems, and the miles of under- 
arm seatas, that stretched out 
before us in that turn of the 
season’s sewing. 

None of us were really de- 
ceived by the way that March 
came in, but we knew all of a 
sudden that we must take ad- 
vantage of some of her bDliz- 
zardy days or we would be 
caught with summer and the 
chickens and the garden on our 
hands and the pile of sewing 
still undone. 

The new neighbor who had 
moved onto the old Fuller place 
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last fall cleared her throat ner- 
vously. 

“I have an electric sewing 
machine,” she began. “I’ve 
done my own spring sewing, and 
if any of you would like to take 
it, I’d be awfully glad to have 
you.” 

She paused timidly. 

“An electric sewing machine,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brown, our 
president, almost dropping her 
coffee cup. “I’ve been wanting 
one of them for years, but my 
old machine’s so good I can’t 
see my way clear to getting one. 
But surely you wouldn’t want to 


lend it.” 
“T certainly would,” said Mrs. 
Fenton, gaining courage. 


“You’ve all been so kind to me 
since we've moved out here. 





| 
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I Set the Machine Up on My 
Dining Room Table So I Could 
Spread My Work Around. 


I'd just love to be neighborly 
too. If you aren’t all going to 
do your spring sewing on the 
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same days, we could take the ma- 
chine around easily enough.” 

‘But could we use it all 
right?” some one asked doubt- 
fully. 


Sewing Machine 
Appreciated 


“Oh, yes, all you have to do 
is plug the motor in just as you 
do your vacuum cleaner. It 
runs with foot pressure and you 
can have it go just as slow or 
fast as you like. Since you do 
not have to sit in front of the 
treadle and lean sideways to 
watch the needle, you don’t get 
half so tired. I run it twice as 
fast as I ever could pedal.” 

And that is what started the 
Fenton sewing machine on its 
round of the eight farms up our 
valley road. It helped us do the 
work in far less time than usual, 
and took away all the strain of 
ceaseless pedalling. It whizzed 
up hems on curtains, hems on 
sheets, and seams on everything 
with never a pause for breath. 

It was not one of the cabinet 
type that folds up and makes 
an attractive table when the head 
is down.. If it had been, we 
could scarcely have moved it 
about as freely. 

It was a portable machine 
with the head mounted on a 
two-inch base. A tight fitting 
cover locked down over it so you 
could carry the whole thing 
about by a handle in the top for 
all the world like a heavy, some- 
what unwieldly carpet bag. It 
could be set upon a table any- 
where, and stowed away on a 
shelf or in a closet when the 
sewing was finished. 


I Borrow the Machine 


When I went after the ma- 
chine, I was a little anxious 
about using it. 
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“Why, don’t worry,” laughed 
Mrs. Fenton. “There really 
isn’t much of anything you can 
do to an electric motor. I’m 
just plain dumb about machinery 
myself, but when my husband 
got it for me, he told me this 
was fool proof. It takes very 
little care to keep a motor run- 
ning - satisfactorily for years. 
The well made motors sold as 
good appliances are so designed 
that they are as nearly trouble 
free as any piece of running 
machinery can be. I know all I 
have to do to this is keep it 
free from dust and oiled oc- 
casionally.” 

“Shall I oil it?” I asked anxi- 
ously. 

“No. I’ve taken care of that 
because I only use the oil that 
the manufacturer recommends 
for it. You have to be a little 
bit fussy about that,—and about 
never oiling it when the motor 
is plugged in,—not even if the 
switch is turned off. 


No Trouble 


“The only trouble you might 
have would be stalling the 
motor. If it should refuse to 
start, if it just hums when you 
turn the current on, turn it off 
again until you can find out the 
trouble. You may be trying to 
start the needle through a heavy 
hem.” 

But nobody did have any 
trouble with it and the electric 
machine made the rounds and 
came back as good as ever. 


Mrs. Brown was so much 
pleased with it that she had Mrs. 
Fenton’s brother-in-law, who 
works in an electric shop in 
town, get her a little motor for 
her sewing machine. 


It had the same speed control 











as the one on the machine we 
had used and could be set up to 
drive the wheel of her machine 
without even a belt. 

“The sewing machine is 
unique,” he told her when he 
brought out the motor. “It has 
needed almost no change in the 
machine itself to make it ready 
to drive by electricity, and a 
very small motor will drive it.” 


Electric Range Saves 
Most Labor 
(Continued from page 13) 


ting the food to cooking quick- 
ly and third, the saving in cur- 
rent consumption. 

Some women will fear that 
they will have to change their 
cooking methods so much that 
it will be like learning to cook 
all over again. You will soon 
find out that this is not true. 
The recipes that you have used 
as standbys for years will! only 
come out better because you have 
prepared them with electricity. 
All that is really changed is the 
old and labored way of cooking. 

The woman who uses her 
electric range correctly becomes 
an enthusiast. She would not 
change it for any other appli- 
ance. 


Choose the Range 


When the time comes for you 
to decide the question of which 
piece of electrical equipment 
shall come next, choose the 
range and the years following 
will prove that you have made a 
very wise decision indeed. 

The farmer can do no more 
for his wife than to provide 
this simple and easy process of 
handling the hardest work the 
farm woman has to do. 
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Milking Machines a 
Boon to the Farmer 


By S. P. SHERMAN 


HE milking machine is the 
greatest time and labor saver 
on the farm and it is be- 
coming more popular every day. 


The writer travels over most of 
the leading dairy states and finds 
various makes of milkers in use, 
some on herds with but a few 
cows; others on herds of a hun- 
dred or more. 

There is a universal feeling 
among the farmers and dairymen 
that the milking machine with its 
regular action, every milking the 
same, tends to increase the milk 
flow and that the cows produce 
for a longer lactation period. The 
action of the teat cup on the cow 
merely expanding the teat and di- 
lating the milk duct is much more 
gentle than hand milking where 
ofttimes the hands are rough, the 
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Hand. 
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finger nails long, or an extra 

“jerk” -results from the hand 

milker being nervous or in a } 
hurry. 





How They Compare 





The concensus of opinion is 
that the average hand milker will 
milk about eight cows per hour, 
while the same man with a milker 
will milk from sixteen to twenty 
cows per hour, according to his 
adeptness with the machine. This 
time saving on a herd of eight 
cows would be a half hour per 
milking, an hour per day, or 365 
hours per year, equal to about 
thirty-five good hard farm work- . 
ing days. F 

The bacteria count in the milk 
is naturally much lower where a 
machine is used and the proper 
care taken in sterilizing, for the 
milk in coming from the cow is 
not exposed to the air. Milking 
in an enclosed pail of course elim- 
inates the possibility of any dust, 




















Photo courtesy Myers-Sherman Co. 
Milking Is Not Such a Big Chore Where the Electric Milker Lends 
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dirt, straw, cow hair, or human 
perspiration entering the milk, 


Which Type of Equipment? 


Two types of machines are in 
common use—the pipe and pulsa- 
tor type, and the drive rod or 
valve chamber type. The users of 
each type machine naturally swear 
by their own machine as in many 
cases it is the only type they have 
had experience with. 

The pipe and pulsator type as 
a rule uses what is termed a uni- 
versal teat cup, with a_ rubber 
liner; while the valve chamber 
type uses a conic shaped cup with 
no innerliner. Both styles have 
proven successful, and both take 
tue milk from the cow in the same 
way. That is the milk is drawn 
by creating a vacuum on the teat 
half of the time, at which time 
the normal air pressure on the ud- 
der forces the milk through the 
teat which is expanded by the re- 
moval of the air pressure on the 
teat. 

The rubber lined cup applies this 
vacuum and draws the milk, then 
partially releases the vacuum by 
letting air between the shell of 
the cup and the liner, thus squeez- 
ing the teat and forcing the blood 
circulation. 

The valve chamber type applies 
this vacuum and completely re- 
leases it about forty-five times per 
minute. This type of milker, by 
completely releasing the vacuum, 
allows normal circulation of blood 
without the need of forcing the 
circulation. 


Sizes of Motors 


Various ‘types of milkers use 
electric motors, ranging from one- 
fourth horse s~power to one and 
one-half horse power, to milk four 
cows at once. The machine using 
only %-HP motor to milk four 
cows at once would milk approx- 
imately thirty cows ‘per -hour. 
Using this small motor would add 
very little to the electric bill -and 
certainly would get away from 
many ‘an ache and pain that -goes 
hand in hand with hand milking. 
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Electricity Saves a 
Hired Man 


(Continued from page 11) 


have electric service. Wm. As- 
pinall connected to the high line 
in February, 1926. In the first 
year he used 1338 kilowatt 
hours for power. Four in the 
family operate the 175 acre 
farm. 1400 kilowatt hours 
were used for the range; 294 
for lighting the house, barn, 
garage, chicken house and yard; 
1121 for the water heater. Six 
hundred pounds of milk were 
produced per day. George 
Matheson in 1926 used 197 kilo- 
watt hours for pumping, 290 
hours for light and 1354 for 
the range. 


Select Uses Which Are 
Practical 


The fact that the’ Meyerhoef- 
ers are using electricity for so 
many purposes does not indicate 
it would be practical on every 
farm. Some _ operations are 
practical and profitable in one 
place and might not be under 
other circumstances. But there 
are farms where every use for 
electricity will find its place. 
The problem now is for farm- 
ers and power companies to get 
together in figuring out how to 
make electricity available tor 
farm use at a price that the 
farmer can justify and what 
needs its use will fill most. Mrs. 
Meyerhoefer’s expression, “If 
we had to do without electricity, 
we would quit farming,” will be 
the thought of many farmers 
and their wives in the next few 
years. 
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Radio Notes | 











Antenna of All Types for 
All Purposes 


For broadcast reception, the 
simplest antenna is one consisting 
of a single wire insulated at both 
ends and supported free and clear 
of the ground and surrounding ob- 
jects, with a wire connecting one 
end of the horizontal span with 
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Common Types of Antenna for 
Broadcast Reception 


the antenna binding post of the ra- 

receiver, The aerial or hori- 
zontal wire section should swing 
35 feet or more above the ground, 





so as to clear virtually every thing. 
The total length of wire, in- 
cluding the aerial, the lead-in and 
the wire going to the ground, 
should not exceed 150 feet, and 
preferably not more than 100. 
ie type is known as the inverted 

Another popular type is the 
“T,’ with the lead-in connected 
at the center of the horizontal sec- 
tion of aerial. This type is em- 
ployed when the receiving set is 
located at a point approximately 
below the center of the horizontal 
section. 

The Vertical Type 


There is also the vertical type, 
comprising a single wire stretched 
vertically. This practice is found 
in congested cities, where apart- 
ment house dwellers endeavor to 
pursue radio pleasures in spite of 
unsympathetic landlords. 

Still another type is the “V,” 
in which two horizontal wires of 
the same length diverge from a 
common support and extend to 
separate supports at the far ends. 
This type is favored only to make 
up for lack of sufficient span for 
a single wire. 

Still another type is the 1mn- 
brella, in which a large number 
of wires radiate downward from 
the top of a single center mask, 
like the ribs of a partly opened 
umbrella. The umbrella type is 
rare in reception. Its main pur- 
pose is in crowded districts, where 
there is insufficient space to stretch 
the usual horizontal wires. 

Indoor antennae, consisting of 
50 to 75 feet of insulated wire run- 
ning behind the picture moulding 
or under the carpet, or up through 
the house and stretched in the at- 
tic, give excellent results, especially 
in summer as a means of combat- 
ing atmospheric disturbances or 
static. 
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Mechanically Inclined 


The wife was learning to drive 
her new car and was verv much 
thrilled over it. “Of course,” she 
said, “I could never change a tire 
myself. Why, I can’t even lift 
one. You know they have sixty 
pounds of air in them in addition 
to the weight of the tires.” 


A Strong Prescription 


“Doctah,” asked a lady of color, 
“Ah’s come to see ef yo’ am gwine 
order Rastus one o’ dem musta’d 
plastahs agin today?” 

“T think perhaps he had better 
have one more,” answered the 
Doctor. 

“Well, he says to ax yo, kin he 
have a slice o’ ham wid it count 
of it’s mighty pow’ful perscription 
to take alone.” 


Intoxication 


Strange ideas prevail in dif- 
ferent sections of the country as 
to what intoxication really is. 
Recently in one of the rural cities 
a man was charged with intoxi- 
cation but was released when tes- 
timony was presented to the 
effect that the man could walk by 
himself. 

But this idea of intoxication 
was severe as compared with the 
symptoms as recognized in Ken- 
tucky. In a village in that state 
one Sunday afternoon a man lay 
in the boiling sun in the middle 
of the road with an empty bottle 
by his side. 

“He’s drunk; lock-him up,’ the 
sheriff said. But a woman inter- 
posed hastily: 

“No, he ain’t drunk,” she said. 
“I just seen his fingers move.” 


Out Where Men Are Men 


Being too lazy to milk and my 
wife having refused to milk any 
more I will sell all my extra good 
milk cows and some other stock and 
implements at public auction. 
—Handbill printed in Lamar (Col.). 


Not Lost, But Gone Before 


Two farmers met in town a few 
days after a cyclone hit the 
country-side. 

“Yes, it did quite a bit of dam- 
age out our way,” said one, re- 
flectively. “By the way, Hank, 
was that new barn of yours in- 
jured any?” 

The other meditated slowly. 

“IT can’t say rightly,” he 
answered, slowly. “I ain’t found 
it yet."—The Outlook. 


Ma on Laundry Equip- 
ment 


By Doucras MALLocH 


I know that I was meant to be 
helpmeet to your dad; 
I don't think anyone but me 
Could keep from — mad.* 
He thinks that anything is fine 
That saves the backs of men, 
But anything for savin’ mine 
Is something else again. 


That man can take a cotton shirt 
And set around a room 

And gather up a lot more dirt 
han I can with a broom. 

I've chased ‘em up and down 8 

board, 

But, sisters, I am through, 

If he a tractor can afford, 
Then I want something, too. 


He thinks 
than 
A washboard used to be. 


Of course, he’s wrong, like any 
man— 


machines are rougher 


They save the clo’es, you see. 
But if they did, we'll just suppose 
ear out the lace or trimmin, 
It’s better to wear out the cloes 
han wearin’ out the women. 
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Electricity! 


Install a Rowell “‘Whip-It” 
Hammer-Mill, turn on the 
electric power—and grind feed 
automatically! Doesn’t mat- 
ter what kind of grain it is— 
oats, barley, rye, shelled corn 
or any other small grain. 
The swinging hammers of the 
Rowell hip-It pound the 
grain into the best feed you 
ever saw! 

No steel or stone burrs to 
heat, get out of adjustment 
or wear out. Nothing to 
break. The swinging steel 
hammers can strike any for- 
eign substance, such as a 
stone, without damage and 
without interfering with 
gtinding. Each hammer is 
independent of all the other 
hammers. 

A 3 to 5 H.P. motor runs it. 
Smooth-running, long-lasting 
New Departure roller _bear- 
ings save power and add 
years to the life of the ma- 
chine. It is automatic in 
operation—does not require 
the services of an attendant 
when properly hooked up. It 
has a a aw ca- 
pacity on all small grains 
economical to operate and is 
very reasonably priced. 


Write for descriptive 
folder and prices. 
The I. B. Rowell Co. 
1316 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Grind Feed with 


“Quality Implements Since 1870” 
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N2t to just one, but to 
any number of faucets 
you get fresh water with a 
National System. 


Not from just one, but from 
several sources you get water 
with the National Fresh 
Water System — draw from 
well, cistern, stream and lake 
with only one power unit. 


Not from shallow well alone, 
but from any depth up to 
150 feet get 600 to 1200 gal- 
lons per hour. 


Not from a tank which 
may freeze in Winter and 
allow water to become 
warm in Summer, but direct- 
from-the-well the National 
supplies you. Two types: au- 
tomatic-electric and engine- 
driven. 











Free planning service. Easy 
payments if you wish. 







National Utilities Corp. 
327 Belleview Pl., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
Subsidiary of National Brake & 
Electric Co., Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co.* 
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Household Hints 


Some Timely and Interesting Suggestions 





Farm Housewife. 














Something That’s 
Appreciated 


By Satty E. Davinson 


If there is a wife or mother 
anywhere in this world who is 
in the least indifferent about the 
things that might please her 
menfolks I have yet to meet her. 
It seems no matter how much 
work crowds in upon us, our 
time is never so full that we are 
indifferent to the things that 
promise a little more comfort, a 
little more convenience or pleas- 
ure to our men. And that is, of 
course, as it should be. 

Knowing how very much 
most men dislike shaving with 
cold water, and where no auto- 
matic water heater exists, I 
sought for a way to heat this 
water as easily, simply and in- 
expensively as possible, and 
found it in the electric immer- 
sion heater. 

At this time of the year, par- 
ticularly, there is a tremendous 
need for hot shaving water. 
The mornings are cold and the 
cold water unpleasant. 

That is why I decided to put 
the duplex electric convenience 
outlet to work. I shopped 
around until I found the im- 
mersion heater that promised to 
heat a wash-bowl full of water 
in the least time possible, and 
bought it. And it has proved a 


great success. 


It has accomplished two 
things—one is that mornings in 
our house are no longer as seri- 
ous as they once were, and the 
complexions are much improved. 
Thus if your ambition is to have 
happy men around, try giving 
them hot water for shaving via 
the immersion heater. 


Electrical Cookery of 
Mushrooms 


By STELLA EvizaABETH DELAND 


Mushrooms are in a class by 
themselves. While considered a 
vegetable they, as a matter of fact, 
nassess when properly cooked, all 
the nutriment of meat. Here are 
several recipes for cooking them 
electrically. 


Creamed Mushrooms 


Rinse the mushrooms only well 
enourh to remove earth. Do not 
peal, but remove the stems, which 
can be used for cream of mush- 
room soup. Simmer the stems of 
one pound of mushrooms in two 
and one-half cupsful of milk, sea- 
son and serve in cup. 

The mushroom tops you saute 
in butter over medium heat on 
your electric range or grill for 
ten minutes. Make a cream sauce 
from two tablespoonsful of but- 
ter, the same quantity of flour and 
one cupful of milk. Season to 
taste. Arrange toast on a hot plat- 
ter, place the mushrooms on this 
and pour the cream sauce over all 
and serve. 

Broiled Mushrooms 

Prepare the mushrooms as fof 
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The Electric Jack 


Will convert your ordinary pump 
into a supply unit, controllable from 
the house, that will deliver all the 
water wanted—deep or shallow well. 


Built Like a 
High Grade Transmission 


Machine cut hardened gears, fully 
enclosed, running in oil. No chains 
or sprockets—high grade motor. 


The Pumping Head 
A neat, sturdy job in 
all customary variations, 
specially designed for 
use with the Lauson 





ac. 
Write for Special 
Literature 


Bolander Bros. with Papec and 746 h.p. motor 


Fill Silos-2c. Per, Ton 


In No. 3 view below, Charles Bolander, Shafer, Minn., used 7% h.p. 
motor with No. 81 3-knife Papec at 425 r.p.m.-securing 5.3 to 10 tons 
an hour and using .658 to 1.224 kilowatt hours per ton. Arthur Bolander 
secured similar results on his 32-foot silo. Cost of juice per KWH 3c. 
Cost of filling 2c per ton on basis of 10.5 tons per hour. 


No. 4 view shows No. 81 Papec with 7% h.p. motor Cutting Silage at 
Nick M. Erdin Farm, Holdingford, Minn. 


Send for our new Bulletin on: 
“Single Phase Motors and Ensilage Cutters.” 
Also send for our new three-colored 1928 Papec Cutter Catalog. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO. Dept. E. Shortsville, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Papec Ensilage Cutters, Hay Chopping Machines, 
Hammer Type Feed Grinders. 
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the above recipe. Arrange on a 
rack, brush tops of each with 
melted butter, and broil in your 
electric broiler for about ten 
minutes. Serve on toast with 
chopped parsley. 


Baked Mushrooms 


Again preparq the mushrooms 
as directed above, arrange them in 
a shallow buttered bakepan cup- 
side up. Into the center of each 
mushroom place a piece of butter 
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What title for 


the Cover? 


ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM offers a 
$25.00 cash prize for 
the best title for the 
picture shown on the 
cover of this issue 


about the size of a dime, sprinkle (March). 

with salt, pepper and paprika, and 

bake in your’ electric oven at a RULES OF 
temperature of 400 degrees. Serve CONTEST 


on toast or in patty dishes. 


Forgot e Lamps 


The story hasacome to us that 
when the door a hidden closet 
was recently opefied in an Alpena, 
Mich., home an eertric light bulb 
was found to be burning. And as 
far as the tenants*afid former 
tenants were able to recall, that 
closet had not been opened for six- 
teen years. 

This is good—as a story. As an 
illustration of the life span of elec- 
tric light bulbs it may be without 
an equal, and it is certainly per- 
tinent as an example of how light 
bills may be boosted by a forgotten 
connection that someone neglected 
to turn off. Few consumers would 
likely be guilty of an oversight as 
flagrant as the above incident but 
forgetting lamps in closets, cellars 
and attics is a fairly common occur- 
rence. —N. E. L. A. Bulletin. 








1. Contest closes March 
30th. 

2. Contestant must be a 
farmer or a member of his 
family living on the farm. 

3. More than one title 
may be submitted. 

4. In case of a tie, each 
winning contestant will re- 
ceive $25.00. 

5. Print plainly your 
mame and address, and 
send your suggestion to 
Title Editor, ELECTRIC- 
ITY ON THE FARM, 
225 West 34th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

6. The winner for - ?— 
will be announced 
ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM for May. 




















: Combination ‘that has surprised 


GEHL** 


SILO FILLER 
With a 5 HP Motor 














the 3 1. oer re moe © only 
r and a motor no 
8 man’s time. e Gehl 4 








GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 449 So. Water,|West; Bend, Wis. 





wheel, ball bearings. Write for full information 
about cutter and running with HP motor. | 








